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criticise the Chinese they should try to put themselves in

their places and consider what they would then think and do.

The aggressive actions of the Foreign  Powers had, at

last, the effect of rousing the dormant spirit of the Chinese,

which burst out in a blind unreasoning manner
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and caused revolting cruelties which shocked
the whole of the civilised world. Few people in the West,
however, seemed inclined to trace the cause of these cruelties
to its root

The action of Germany in the Shantung province was
the immediate cause of the outbreak of anti-foreign feelings
on the part of the Chinese, although it was only one of a
long series which sank deep into the hearts of every Chinese
who understood all that was involved. Many of the people
became desperate when they saw the indignities to which
their country was subjected, and they were supported in their
violence by the action of the Empress Dowager. In the
spring of 1900, a secret society, known as the Boxers, first
appeared in the Shantung and Chihli provinces and marched
thence toward Tientsin and Peking with overwhelming force,
destroying and burning churches, stations, and railways. We
need not go into details of what followed, as the main cir-
cumstances will be recalled. The Foreign Legations at Peking
were besieged by the enraged crowds, and an international
relief expedition 2000 strong, consisting of the marines of
Great Britain, Germany, France, Austria, Japan, Italy, the
United States and Russia, under the command of Admiral
Seymour, was unable even to reach Tientsin. At this
juncture, as considerable time would elapse before the relief
from India or Europe could arrive, Lord Salisbury made an
earnest appeal, on June 25, to the Powers concerned in
Chinese affairs to approve the immediate despatch of a
Japanese force of 20,000 to 30,000 men. Japan agreed to
send 13,000 men, and mobilised 2,500 in addition to those
already despatched; but, fearing lest complications might
arise among the Powers themselves, she hesitated to do more.
The British Government became impatient and urged Japan